
A few days 

in the life of ' 

Benjamin C. Bradlee, 
editor, in which 
the First Amendment 
is saved, Deep ThroaVs 
secret is protected, and 
a president must take 
no for an answer. 

Excerpted from “A Good Life” by Ben 
Bradlee, to be published by Simon and 
Schuster Inc. ©1995 by Benjamin C Brad- 
lee. 

The Pentagon Papers 

ometime in the early 
spring of 1971 we had be- 
gun hearing rumors that . 
the New York Times was 
working on a “blockbuster " an ex- 
clusive that would blow us put of 
the water. News like this produces 
a very uncomfortable feeling inside 
an editor’s stomach. Getting beat- 
en on a story is bad enough, but . 
waiting to get beaten on a story is 
unbearable. 

We heard the Times had a spe- 
dal task force at work on its block- 
buster, We heard the task force 
was working in spedal offices away 




from the newspaper’s 43rd Street 
offices. But we couldn’t find out 
' who was part of the task force, 
much less what they were task- 
forcing about. 

And there was so much news in 
Washington, we were having trou- 
ble keeping up with it all. On May 
Day the dty hosted yet another in 
a growing number of anti-Vietnam 



demonstrations.' Post reporters de- 
' scribed Day One in West Potomac 
Park this way; "... at dawn’s light 
' . . . about 45,000 people were 
dancing, nodding their heads to 
music, making love, drinking wine 
and smoking pot.” - • 

At the beginning of June, we 
paused for a few da3rs to focus on 
Tricia Nbcon's wedding to Edward 
Cox. The Nbcons had refused to ac- 
credit Post reporter Judith Martin 
to cover thie White House on the 
wedding day. They didn’t like Post 
reporters in general, but they par- 
ticularly did not like stories she had 
written about the family. Any other 
reporter, but not Judy, we were 
told. .And because we weren't 
about to let the White House — 
much less the Nixon White 
House — tell us who could or could 
not cover any story, we insisted on 
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assigning Ms. Martin. We covered 
it from the TV tubes, and nobody 
but us gave a damn. 

On Sunday, June 13, 1971, the 
top half of The Post’s Page 1 was 
devoted to the White House wed- 
ding, but the top half of the New 
York Times revealed at last what 
the long-awaited blockbuster was 
all about: six full pages of news sto- 
ries and top-secret documents, 
based on a 47-volume, 7,000-page 
study, “History of U.S. Decision- 
Making Process on Vietnam Policy, 
1945-1967.” The Times had ob- 
tained a copy of the study, and had 
assigned more than a dozen top re- 
porters and editors to digest it for 
three months and write dozens of 
articles. 

The Post did not have a copy, 
and we found ourselves in the hu- 



miliating position of having to re- 
write the competition. Every other 
paragraph of the Post story had to 
include some form of the words 



“according to the New York 
Times,” blood — visible only to 
us — on every word. 



On Monday, June 14, the next in- 
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Bradlee and 
Publisher 
Katharine Graham 
leave federal 
court In June 
1971 after a 
ruling allowing 
The Post to 
continue 
publishing the 
Pentagon Papers. 
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stallment of the Pentagon Papers 
t peared in the Times; *Vietnam Archive; 
; A Consoisus to Bomb Developed Be- 
fore '64 Election, Study Says." 

While candidate Baiiy Gokiwater was 

• calling for the immediate txHnlang d 

• North Vktnara, the story said, the John- 
< son administration had privately con- 
‘ eluded two months bdbre the deetkn 
t' that he was ri^L The sustained bomb- 
i ing — known as Rolling Thunder — be- 
; gan three months after the election. 

; At The Post we had gone to General 
; Quarters and were trying desperatdy to 
; get our own copy of die Pentagon Pa- 

• pers, or any reasonable substitute. 

On Tuesday, the Justice Department 
went to court and got an iitjunction 
apii^ the Tunes, restraining a news^ 
; per in advance frean pubUsi^ spedfic 
} articles, for the first time in tte history 
; of the repuUic. At least the New YoHc 
i Times h^ been silenced, never mind 
} bow. 

' Wednes^ ni^t. The Post’s thorny 

* - national editor, ^ Bagdikiw, was con- 
r tacted by someone and given a tele- 

* a phone number, to be called only fimm a 
" ; pay telephm, vdiere he couM reach his 

* ;; fti^ Ekaniel EUsberg. 

'n EUsberg was the source of the New 
« York Times’ 7,000i»ge copy of the 
; Pentagon Papers, beause of te fiiend- 
‘ " ship and respect for the Tunes’ legend- 
. ary Vietnam reporter, Nefl Siedian. 

“ Late Wedne^y, June 16, Bagdikian' 
> flew to Boston, and ^ tl^ Thursday 
morning he flew back with two first- 

* class seats, one for himself and one for a 
large cardboard carton full of Pentagon 

• Papers. 'The Post’s package consisted of 
something over 4,000 pages of Penta- 

^ gon documents, compared with the 
7,000 received by the New York Times. 

“ At 10".30 ajn. Thursday, June 17, Bag- 
, dikian rushed past Marina Bradlee, ^ 
10, tending hear lemcHiade stand outside 
our house in Georgetown, and we were 
back in business. 

For the next 12 hours, the Bradiee li- 
brary on N Street served as a remote 
. newsroom where editors and reportm 
. started sorting, reading and annotat^ 
^ • 4,000 pages, and the Bradiee living 
i-r room seri^ as a legal office where bw- 
yets and new^per executives started 
the most basic discussicHis about the (ki- 
W ty and right of a newspaper to publish, 
and the government’s ri^t to prev^ 
that publication, on national security 
grounds, or on any grounds at al Fm: 
those 12 hours I went born one room to 
the other, getting a sense (rf the story in’ 
M^-'one (dace, and a sense of the mood of 
5,"*; the lawyers in the other. 

' ^ith the Times silenced by the feder- 



al court in New York, we decided almost 
immediate^ that we would publish a 
story the next morning, Friday, June 18, 

„ completing in 12 hours what it had tak- 
- en the New York 'fimes more than 
three months to da For planning pur- 
" poses, we had to make that deci^ so 
•; diat we could rethread the presses to in- 
dude four extra, um^anned pages — an 
‘ operation that cannot be done on the 
qxir of the moment At 4 pja, we 
stopped reading and arguing to hold a 
;|,“ ,.stO!y conference, to tab out what we 
had, and what we could get written and 
. hid out in the five hours left befese the 
^first-edition deadline. Our first chdee 
was a piece to be written by diplomatic 
correspondent Murrey M^er about 
how the Johnson adi^stration had 
stopped and restarted bombing North 
Vietnam to influence American putdic 
. opinion, not to further U.S. military 
, goals. 

' But things were a little stkkier in die 
^ living room. 

*, * There, the lawyers were marshaling 
strong arguments against publishing, or 
-; £, at le^ urging that we wait fa: the in- 
junction against the New York Times to 
C<T!.be litigated. The lawyers were Roger 
. dark and Tony Essaye, two young part- 
* “;ners in the finn of Wiliiam S. Rogers, 

» ' who had been The Post’s lawyer until , 
vX. be quit to become Nixon’s secret^ of : 
state. In midaftemoon, they were jc^ied 
£,;;;by our own Fritz Beebe, now chairman 
£«• of the board of The Washington Post 
My heart sank when Beebe an- 
r ..!)ounced that our deliberations were not 

be influenced by the fact that 'The 
>;“;Post Co. had just "gone puWkf with a 
b.!"|35 milcin stock (Bering. Under the 
wterms of this offe^. The Post was lia- 
^;;|;ble for a substantial daim by the under- 
writers if sane disaster or catastro|te 
r k occurred. No one wanted to say whetb- 
'or an injunction, or possible subsequent 
' .liminal prosecution, qualified as a ca- 
lastrophe. Just as no one wanted to 
nention the fact that any conqany con- 
llwvicted of a felony could not own televi- 
ion licen^ a fact that added another 
•”u JlOO null*® 

•i« ' The lawyers were throwing a lot of 
. oase law at me and my allies; Deputy 
f .\lanaging Editor Howard Simems, Edi- 
torial Phge Editor Phil G^elin and his 
Jeputy, Meg Greenfield, dting legal ar- 
^ pnnents that seemed curiously irrele- 
, /ant in a Georgetown living room, 

; where Marina was selling lemonade, my 
wife, Tony, was serving sandwiches, and 
‘ xlephones were ringing off the hooks. It 
was bedlam. 

Two decades later it’s bard to figure 
out why the hell the Pentagon Papers 
!iad become such a castds Mi for the ad- 



ministratioa I knew exactly how impor- 
lant it was to publish, if we were to have 
.my dance d pulling The Post up— 
once and for all — into the front ranks. 
•7 Not publishing the information when we 
» >iad it would be like not saving a drown- 
jig man, or not telling the tn^. Failure 
*0 publish without a fight would consd- 
, uite an abdication that would brand The 
Pbst forever as an Establishmsit tool d 
'whatever administration was in power. 
.\nd end the Bradlee era before it got off 
^ Che ground, just incidentally. 

But I wasn’t winning with the law- 



yers. A federal judge had aijoii^ the 
New York Times firmn pubfishing the 
same material, they argu^ and there- 
fore we did in feet have “reason to be- 
lieve publication would damage the 
United States.” 

■Bull ... a repOTter would com- 
ment, not partkulaily constructively. 

“Maybe we should tell the attmney 
general that we have the papers and are 
gang to publish them on Sunday,” a law- 
yer suggested, looking for a oompro- 
mise. 

Writer Qialmers Roberts announced 
he would quit, and make a big sdnk 
about it, if we did that 

I was getting painted into a comer. I 
had to handle the lawyers, espec^ 
Beebe, into at least a neutral position, 
while preventing the reporters from 
leaving him no maneuvering room dur- 
ing what we all knew was going to be 
the ultimate showdown with Katharine 
Graham. The publisher was getting 
ready to host a goodbye paity for Ha]^ 
Gladkein, the veteran circulation vice 

president, at her house about 10 blocks I 
away. 

Suddenly, I knew what I had to do. I 
sneaked out of the living room to an up- 
sta^ telephone and (d^ed a call to Jim 
H<^, then the managing editor of the 
Chicago Sun-Tunes. Would be please, 
urgently, send a cxq^dxjy down to what- 
ever Chicago courthouse wa^ 
divorce case of McDonald’s Pre^tent 
Harry Sonndwm vs. June SoondDom, 
starring Edward Bennett Williams for 
the d^ndant, and give him this mes- 
sage: “Please ask for a recess ASAP. 
Need to talk to you NOW. URGENT." 

I had known Williams for more than 
20 years and trusted his common sense 
mace than anyone else. Fifteen minutes 
later be called back aD business, with a 
curt "What’s up?" Without loading the 
dice— really— I took Wm through ev- 
erything: the Tunes had written, 

how we had tried to match them for 
three days, how we had finally gotten 
our own set of the Pentagon lepers, 
what we planned to do toni^t, what the 



lawyers were advi^ us, how Beebe 
was getting caught in a bind, the public 
stock issue, the threat to The Post's 
three TV stations, how we were headed 
for a Fail-Safe telephone call with Kay. 
Maybe 10 uninterrupted minutes, and 
then I shut up. 

Nothing from Williams for at least 60 
seconds. I was dying. And then, finally: 
"Wefl, Benjy, you got to go with ft. You 
got no chcMce. That's your business.” I 
hugged him, long distance, and walked 
casually doi^tairs back into the legal 
debate. When I had the right op^g, I 
told|them v 4 iat Williams had and I 
coulii see the starch go out of Claric and 
Essaye, and I could see the very begin- 
ning of a smile on Beebe's face. Such 
was the clout of this man. After another 
hour of argiment ft was Show Time, 
and Fritz, FM. Howie and I went to the 
four phcxies in our house and placed the 
call to Kay. I didn't want to think about 
what I would have to do if the answer 
was no. 

Fritz outlined all of our positions, with 



complete fairness. We tdd her what we 
felt we had to; we told her what Wi- 
liams had said; we told her the staff 
would consider ft a disaster ft we didn't 
publish. She asked Beebe his advice. He 
paused a long time — ^we could hear mu- 
sic in the background — ^and said, "WeH I 
probably wouMn't” Thank God far the 
hesitant 'Wen,'' and the >ohahty 
she paused. The music again. And then 
she said qufckly, “Okay, I say let's go. 
Let's puhnsh.” 

I dropped the phone like a hot potato 
and shouted the verdict, and the room 
erupted in cheers. 

The cheers were instinctive, fo th^ 
first moments, ft was enough for aO of 
us — including, let ft be said quickly, the 
lawyers who had been arguing against 
pufcJication — that Kattorine had shown 
guts and commitment to the First 
Amendn^t, and suppot <rf her editors. 
But I think none of us truly understood 
the importance (rf her dedaon to publish 
the Penta^n Papers in the creation of a 
new Washington Post I know I didn't I 
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wanted to publish because we had vital 
documents explaining the biggest' story 
of the last 10 years. That’s vdiat news- 
papas do: Tb^ leam, they report, diey 
voify, they write, and they publish. 

Wlut I didn’t understand, as &tfaar- 
ine’s t)kay . . . let’s go. Let’s pnbfeh” 
rang in my ears, was how permanently 
the ethos d the paper changed, and how 
it crystallized for editors and reporters 
evei^nvfaere how independent and deter- 
mioed and confident of its purpose the 
new Washington Post had become. In 
the days that followed, these fedings on- 
ly increased. A paper that stands up to 
char^ of trea^ a peqier that bolds 
firm in the face of charges fixxn the 
president, the SvpenK Court, the attor- 
ney general, never mind an assistant at- 
torney general A paper that holds its 
head high, committ^ unshakably to 
princq^ 

Finally, we pubiis^ ... and waited 
for the Nixon administration’s re^xnse 
(and far a look at how the New York 
Times would handle our story, with an 
AP wire story, Page L) r 

We didn’t have long to wait Just after 
3 pjn. Friday, June 18, with Kay^and 
some editors in my o^, I got a ^all 
from Assistant Atton^ Gen^ Wil- 
liam H. RehnquisL After a miniinum of 
I-guessryou-krxrw-wlQr-rm-calfing sokI I- 
suspect-l-do, the future chief justice 
came to the point and started reading 
what turned out to be the same mes- 
sage be had read to the New York 
Tones four days earlier “ ‘ 

T have been advised by the secretary 
of defense that the material published in 
The Washington Post on June 18, 1971, 
captiooed 'Documents Reveal U.Sb Ef- 
fort in ’54 to Delay Viet Election,’ con- 
tains information relating to the national 
defense of the United States and bears a 
top-secret clasafication. As such, publi- 
cation of this information is directly pro- 
hibited by die provisions of the 
nage Law, Title 18, U.S. Code, Section 
793. Moreover, furdier publication of b- 
forroatian of this character will cause ir- 
reparable ipury to the defense interests 
of the Unit^ States. According. 1 re- 
spectfully request that you pubM no 
further information of this character and 
advise me that you have made arrange- 
ments far the return of these documents 
to the DqBrtment of Defense.” 

My ha^ and le{^ were shaking. The 
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chage d esponage did not fit my vision of myself, and 
all I kaew about Title 18 qiell^ trouble. Ihat’s the 
. ' Criminal Qxle. But with as much poise as I could mus- 
ter, I said, I’m sure you will understand that we must 
respectfully decline.” He said something like he figured 
^ much, and we hung up. 

' Soon afterward, the Justice Depardnent contacted 
" Ckudcand E^ye and told them to be in District Court 
at 5 pja The Times editors and lawyers were in vari- 
ous courts, arguing appeals and appealing decisions 
against th^ At no time did they — or we — consider 
vfala^ court orders, damning the torpedoes and pro- 
‘ pending with publkatkai. 

For the next eight days — until just after 1 pun. on 
' Saturday, June 26, in the Supreme Court of the United 
, States — ^we were almost full time in court car in various 
leffi offices, researching and actually writing affidavits 
' a^l^briefa. 

C At 6 p.m. on June 18, the government asked Dis- 
trict Judgp Gertie A. “YJary” (iesell to enjoin The 
Pio^ fimn any further publication of the Pentagon Pa- 
'pea Two hours later, he ruled for The Post It took 
' the government only another two hours to round up 
. three judges on the U.S. Qnnt Appeals to ask them 
. to ovOTule (ksefl. That made it just before 10 pjn. — 
tvben we were de^)erateiy trying to get Marder’s sto- 
^ into the paper and get the presses started They 
suppo^ to start at 10:15 pm, but as luck 
'wPiild have it dis night they were late. Herman Ck- 
ijfan, the news dealer who u^ to take the very first 
' .copies of the paper off the press to newsstands in the 
hotels, was waiting, waiting, waiting, and the 
V tluDeejudge ajpeHate panel was decidi^ whether to 
' .-'reverse (kseU’s ruling. We figured that if we could get 
"a thousand co(ks on the newsstands, we could argue 
_ 't^ we had ^ectively pubtisbed, and therefore any in- 
y 'jbctkn could not affect that day’s installment, 
t. ^.Finally, after 1 am on June 19, the court enjoined 
. US but agr^ diat we could complete the publication of 
: tM day’s po^. Scenes from the next chaotic days re- 
' n^ frozen in my mind like frames from a Ckxtoau 
..'inovie: 

. 'p"We defendants had to be given emergency securi- 
. 'iy clearances before we could even attend our own 
I tdal on charges d puUishing documents we had al- 
' ready published. 

(kurtroom windows were specially draped with 
Uackout doth, presumably to prevent unauthcvized 
lip-readers (Soviet spies.’ Con^ymps frc»n Hand?) 
. from watching testimoi^. 

■ Reporters had to sp^ hours explaining the P&n- 
: Papers to lawyos who had never h^ to cc^ 

: the arcane Pentagon world of classified materiaL 

vlb£face the lawy^ could dedde what affidavits ffiey 
] '.yvanted fix>m e^ors and reporters, or what questions 
j.I.toask. 

-: I'v^Often, Post reporters [Mainly knew so much more 
<.:fbah; government prosecutors and goveminent wit- 
;;aess|s about U.S. involvement in Vietnam it was al- 
embarrassing. My favorite ludicrous moment 
- Ca^ when (ksell asked some poor deputy assistant 
i is^OBtary of defense, Dennis J. Doolin, to i^tify the 

thing in the Pento^ Papem that would most 



^:dlmage the interest ot the Umted States it published 
- r jiSrlTie Post The poor guy blanched The govem- 
I Zigjpot lawyers caucused furtively and quickly asked 
r a recess. We were almost as worr^, trying to 
: ’-figure out what they would come up with. (We had 
: * CoBectively read most of the Pentagon Papers, surely 
r-Ijniore than the government had read, but none of us 
iead them all.) Finally, the trial resumed The 
3 : bd questim was reread, and the witness responded 
* l could almost hear tte rdl of drums): “Operation 
Marigold.'' 

^'^*:;^he more studious defendants among us — Rob- 
N^er and Pentagon correspondent George 
brought a dozen reference boote with 
to court, just in case, and damned if they 

• Jfrttei't able to find quickly three altea^-puMished, 
/ jdetailed explanations of Operatian Marigold, a June 
i>J966 rffort by Pr^ident Johnson to get reinresenta- 

of Poland and Italy to explore possible peace 
r iktlenaents with Ho CW 

M the Pentagon Papers bounced their way firom 
lyxiiat to court— in New York and Washington— on 
way to The Supreraes, I made a decision that 
makes me blush. 

an effort to be prepared ior any eventuality, we 
assigned two reporters to go out to Chief Justice 
•^^fl^^nen Eger's house in nea^ Arlington, after 
tryin g unsuccessfully to reach him by phone. If the 
> Court of Appeals ruled for The Post en banc, we 
the government would apply to the chief justice 
•rifer an immediate stay — to stop us fircMn publishing — 
A^Airiile it appealed to the Supieme Court We didn't 
^^Jwant the government to sneak out unnoticed to Bur- 
house, so we sent our own emissaries: Spence 
who normally covered the Senate, and Martin 
a former CIA type who worked ni^ts m re- 
Zyike as a city reporter. 

together, they walked up the driveway to the 
justice’s home and rang the docaheD. It was al- 
midnight Marty Weil's memo describes the 
few minutes better t^ 

/•Cf^After about a minute or two, the chief justice 
bpdied the door. He was wearing a bathrobe. He 
, carrying a gun. The gun was in his right hand, 
l;"riii^e pointed down. It was a long-barrded steel 
; Iwaipon. The chief justice did not seem ^ad to see us. 
'^^Spencer e^lained why we were there. There was a 

• "considerable amount cl misdiiected conversation. It 
^;seemed for a bit that people were taDdi^ past each 
r'otlfcr. Spencer, who h^ up his credentials, was ex- 
^ ; plaining why we were there, but the judge seemed to 
i be saying that we shouldn't have come. Finally, afto: 

•a little mc»re talk, everybody seemed to understand 
, ' everybody. The chief justice said it would be aD right 
tfii^us to wait for any possible Justice Department 
‘ but we c^ wait down the street He 

• I Md his gun in his hand throu^out a two- or three- 

minute talk. Sometimes it was not visible, held behind 

• t flie door post He never pointed it at us. He dosed 
' JthedxMT. We went down the street and waited for 
! *ibdut three hours. Then we went home.” 

: ->rwas at home when the desk called to report this 



1-bripf encounter and ask vdiere we should play the 
: I §thry— Page 1, or inside? 

;>:^What story?” I shouted. ‘Just because the diief 

- : justice of the United States comes to the door <rf his 
• ... . .#*...*•• • 



• m me oeaa <h nignt m ms janunies, wavmg a 

• ;ggn at two Washington Post reporters in the micUle 
I -df a vital case involving TTie Washingtcm Post, 
: • JoU guys think that's a story?" 

; • '^Over the years, I have prided myself in recpgniz- 
; 'iig a good story when I see one, even when no one 
•lelfe sees it TWs is what I do But of course I 
*;had momentarily taken leave of my soises. M I 
|l 0 ]uld think of was how much Burg» disliked the 

• :ptess in general, and The Post in particular, how ri- 
:-dkailous the alleged story would make him look fl 
I -Could visualize the Herblo^ cartoon with darity), and 
! ]how much I wanted to avoid pissing him off a few 

before he took our fate in his hmids. 
story, I ruled, and there was no story, until af- 



ter the Stpreme Court had decided our fate, when 
Nick von Hoffinan slipped it into a column. 

No story? I hereby apologize. 

On Friday, June 25, the Su]Heme Court granted 
certiorari and agreed to hear the case. On Saturday, 
June 26, the case was argued in the Supreme Court 
And on Monday, June 28, 1971 — 15 days after the 
New York Times broke the story, and 10 days after 
The Post’s first publication — the Siqireme Court 
ruled for the two newspapers. The next day, both of 
us resumed our stories about the Pentagcm lepers. 

For the first time in the history of the American 
republic, newspapos had bear restrained by the gov- 
ernment fipom publishing a story — a black mark in 
the histmy of democracy. 

We had won — scat of. 

What the beD was gc^ on in this country that this 
could happen? 

How could a judge of the highest Court of ^^)eals 
in the land. Judge Malcolm it Wilkey, a Nixon ap- 
pointee vdio had been general counsel the Kenne- 
cott Copper Corp. and an ^senhower appointee 



» 

“What I didn^t understand, 

as Katharine’s ‘Let’s 
publish ’ rang in my ears, 
was how permanently the 
ethos of the paper changed, 
and how determined and 
confident of its purpose the 
new Washington Post had 
become, , . , After the 
Pentagon Papers, there 
would be no decision too 
difficult for us to overcome 
together,” 



to the appellate court, seriously argue that the Penta- 
gon Papers “couM dearly result in great harm to the 
natkm,” bringing about “the death (rf soldiers, the de- 
struction erf alliances, the greatly increased difficulty of 
negotiatkxi with our enemies, the inaMity of our diplo- 
mats to negotiated 

How could a president (who was thr^ years from 
resigning in disgrace) aixl an attorney goieral (who 
was three years later sent to jail hims^ and an assis- 
tant attewmey general (who was 15 years from becom- 
ing chief justice d the United States) rush headlong 
andjoyou^ down this reckless path? 

^y this persecution/prosecution when the Penta- 
gon ftpers dealt entirely with decisions taken exdu- 
sively by Presidents Eisenhower, Kennedy and John- 
son, and ended some months before the Nixon 
adniinistration todc office? 

And how come there was never a peep out of any of 
the prircipab when the solidtor genoral of the United 
States, wIk) argued the government’s case before the 
Gxirt of Appeds and tte Supreme Court, the distin- 
guished former dean of the Harvard Law Schod, Er- 
win N. Griswold, confessed 18 years later that the gov- 
ernment's case against the newspapers was a mir^^ 
“I have never seen any trace erf a threat to the national 
security from the Pentagon Papers' publication. In- 
deed, I have never seen it even sugg^ed that there 
was an actual threat," Griswold wrote in a brave — ^arxl 
almost unheard of — correction of the record in a Feb. 
15, 1989, ()p-Ed piece in The Post 

We had no answers to those questions beyond rec- 
ognition that the Cdd War dominated our soa^, and 
realization that the Nixon-Agnew admiriistration was 
playing hardball 

We did know that the Pentagon Papers experience 
had forged forever between the Grdiams and the 
newsroom a sense of confklenoe within The Post, a 
sense of mission and agreement on new goals, and how 
to attain them. And that ma^^ have been the greatest 
re^t of publication of the Pentagon Papers. 

After the Pentagon Papers, th^ would be no deci- 
sion too difficult for us to overcome together. 

Peep Throat 

The identity of “De^ Throat," Bob Woodward’s su- 
per source in Watergate, has been hands-down the 
best-kept secret in the history of Washington joumal- 
ian. 

Throughout the years, sfflne of the dt/s smartest 
journalists <Did poiitiaans have put their minds to iden- 
tifying Deep llnoat, without success. Gen. A1 Haig 
was a popular choice for a kx^ tin^ and, especially 
M^ien be was itmning for preadent in the 19% race, 
he would beg me to state pubUdy that he was not 
Deep Throat He would steam and ^utto when I toM 
him that would be hard for me to do for him and not for 
aiQTone else. Woodward finally said publicly that Haig 
was not Deep Throat 

Some otherwise smart people decided De^ Throat 
was a compodte, if he (or she) existed at all I have al- 
ways thought h should be possiUe to iden^ Deep 
Throat sim{^ by entering aU the infmmation about 
him in "M tte Ptesklent’s Men” into a computer, and 
then entering as much as possiUe about all the various 



suspects. For instance, who was not in Washington on 
the days that Woodward reported putting the red- 
flagged flowerpot on his windowsill, signaling Deep 
Throat for a meeting? 

The quality of D^ Throat’s informatkxi was such 
that I had aco^ted Woodward’s desire to identify him 
to me only by job, experience, access and expose. 
'That amazes me now, given the hi^ stakes. I don’t 
see how I settled for that, and I would not settle for 
that now. But the information and the guidance he was 
giving Woodward were never wraig, never. And it 
was only after Nbcon’s resignation, and after Wood- 
ward and Bernstein’s second book. The Final Days,” 
that I felt the need for Deq> Thrrat’s name. I got it 
one spring day during hmdi break on a bench in Mc- 
Pher^ Square. I have never told a soul, not even Ka- 
diarine Graham, or Dm Graham, who succeeded his 

mothar as publisher in 1979. They have never asked 
me. I have never commented, in any way, on any name 
suggested to me. The fact that his identity has re- 
mained secret aH these years is mystifying, and truly 
extraordinary. Some (toubting Thomases have pointed 
out that I only knew who Woodward told me D^ 
Throat was. To be sure. But that was good enough for 
me thea And now. 

A State Secret 



Editors choose. That’s what they do for a liv- 
ing. People first, then subjects, then words. And 
choosing whether to print anything is often the 
toughest decision of them all. 

In matters of national security, the question 
quickly boils down to this: Is the security of the 
nation really at stake, just because someone in au- 
thority says it is? The Pentagon Papers, for in- 
stance. I learned the answer the hard way: almost 
never. 

One morning in November 1976, Bob Wood- 
ward reported to me that although he had only 
one source, it looked as if a Middle East head of 
state was on the CIA payroll. That’s close to a 
perfect way to start a day . . . with the promise of 
an important, exclusive and vital story, and the 
pros^ of some tough work before it was ready 
to print — or not to print. At this point. Woodward 
didn’t know which head of which state was on the 
CIA payroll or for how much, although there 
seemed no lack of candidates. I asked him for a 
full-court press, and it took him two weeks to 
come up with the name: King Hussein of Jordan; 
the dollar amount about $1 million a year for 20 
years; and some further details. “The money was 
“walking-around” money, not connected either to 
economic or mihtary aid, which Jordan received 
regularly. 'The operation was called “NO/BEEP 
inside the CIA. The money had been used various- 
ly-including to procure women, when Hussein 
was little more than a teenager, and to pay for 
bodyguards for his children when they were old 
enough to go to boarding school in the United 
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States. 

What we needed now was a second source. 
Woodward called President Carter's press secre- 
tary, Jody Powell, told him everything he knew, 
and asked for White House comment Less than a 
month in ofGce as the spokesman for the presi- 
dent of the United States, Powell replied, “No 
shit.” Next day, someone from the White House 
(Woodward remembers it to have been Zbigniew 
Brzezinski, the National Security Councfl director, 
and I remember it as PoweD) called to ask me 
whether “it would help you make up your mind [to 
print or not to print the story] if you could talk to 
the president.” 

We were there the next morning for an inter- 
view m never forget. To be in the Oval Office of 
the White House with the president of the United 
States will always blow my mind. Carter had been 
president for less than a month but looked totally 
comfortable, poised, friendly and hospitable. He 
was dressed in a pin-stripe gray suit, and smiling. 
First, the president said, the story was true. 
(There was our second source.) Next, he said he 
had been briefed several times by the outgoing 
secretary of state (Henry Kissinger) and the out- 
going director of the CIA (George Bush), but nei- 
ther had mentioned that we had a king on our pay- 
roll. Third, he had ordered the payments stopped. 
And fourth, he said he couldn't m^e the case that 
others of his staff were making, that the national 
security was involved. 

We had our story. 

But, the president added gently, Jordan was vital to 
the Middle East settlement he had made a pncdty. Sec- 
retary of State Cyrus R. Vance was actually in the Mid- 
dle East, scheduled to see Hussein within the next 48 
hours. The president said he would prefer the story not 
be published but added, T can’t tell you how to run your 



business.” If we were going to puUish the stoiy, he 
would like 24 hours’ notice. On the spot, I (mxnised that 
would not run the stoiy that ni^ and would give 
him at least a day’s notice if we deaded to run it The 
president talked about the importance of trust He said 
he wanted Woodward and me to believe in him. He said 
he hoped that I would come to see tarn on “anything.” 
^ And then he ended the interview, saying, ‘This is your 
country and mine.” 

Back in the office, we agonized. On the one hand, the 
president had been so stra^^ so decent, tl^ it seemed 

almost impolite to print anything he <hd not want printed. 

On the other hand, newqx^ering isn’t ab^ being polite 
(T grateM It’s about deddng whoe the public interest 
lies. In this case, could we inv^ ourselves e&ctively in 

a hGddle East settlement Whout our negotiators — nev- 
er mind the pubfic— knowing we "owned” a key partici- 
pant in that settlement? 

We h^ developed a pt&y at The Post to he^> ded- 
sioremaking on matters of national security. We auto- 
matically delayed publication for 24 hours as soon as any 
re^xmsible official invoked' national security. Simulta- 
neously, we reached a tentative decsion to publish (so 
th^ we could arrange for the extra qjace namally re- 
quired on a big story), and we ^Jpoint^ a groig) of re- 
porters expert in the field at issue to talk us ot<f of pub- 
lishing the story. 

We finally came down on the side of puUishing. Be- 
cause the story was true: We did have a king on our pay- 
roD, unknown to the public and, until very recently, un- 
known to the presid^ and to the secretary of srat<> 
Because the fixmer CIA directar and toe fixmer secre- 
tary of state had failed to teO the new president, despite 
hours of briefings. Because the current president would 
not s^ that national security was involved. And 
effective oversight of the C3A lay sonjewhm between 
ludicrous and nonexistent 

The day after the story ran, I got this note fixxn Cart- 
er, handwritten on embossed WWte House stationery; 
‘ToBenBradlee, 

T think your pubikation of the CIA story as toe secre- 
tary of state was on his Middle East mission and about to 
arrive in Jordan was irresponsiUe. ^ 

■ ‘This is offered by way of editorial comment 

—Jimmy” 

I could understand wt^r the president was ipset So 
was L I felt we had gone the last mile to be responsiUe. 

When PoweD told Carter that I was upset ly his let- 
ter, the president rqjlied, “Well [ejqiletive] him.” 

And I could understand that, tea 



